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FIRST STEPS IN THE SOCIALIZATIO 
IN THE C.I.E. NURSERY K 


Introduction 


This study was undertaken in 1956 in the months of 
August to December at the initiative of Shri A. N. Basu who 
eatrusted its direction to me and made available the services of 
Km, Usha Kanwar, one of our research fellows, for the purpose, 
The observation of the children in the C.I.E. Nursery, where 
the study was made, was undertaken by Km. Kanwar, who also 
interviewed the parents of the children concerned. The publi- 
cation of this report has been delayed tillnow because all the 
funds allotted for the purpose in the last financial year were 
exhausted, 


Itis a generally accepted theory in modern psychology 
that the earliest years of life have a great influence in determin- 
ing the basic pattern of all social and emotional development. 
Originated by Freud, it has been the working hypothesis of 
most child psychologists who have worked inthis field. The 
present study is an attempt to observe the development of social 
behaviour in early childhood. When a child comes out into a 
situation outside and beyond his family, what are the factors 
which govern his behaviour towards others? This is the pur- 
pose of this study; for we know that even at this early stage we 
find large differences in the behaviour of children towards each 
other as well as towards adults—some being more shy than 
others and their adjustment to a new group varying in all kinds 
of ways. 


To study the beginnings of the differences in social beha- 
vioura period has to be selected in which the differences appear 
for the first time in a distinguishable manner and in their 
simplest form, For this reason the project was carried on with 
children between two and five years of age. The age group 
below two was rot included for various reasons, the chief being 
that contact with the outside world is not sufficiently established 
at this stage. 
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Another feature of this study is that all the children were 
observed in a non-family situation, -that is, in a nursery school 
to which they had come for the first time. It was assumed that 
when the environment and the figures in it remain unchanged 
(the family group, for example), there is not much scope for the 
development of social behaviour; but when a child comes out 
amongst strangers for the first time and he is forced to adjust 
himself to them, the situation should provide a genuine oppor- 
tunity as well as atest for his progress in socialization. More- 
over, such a situation would also allow the observation of the 
basic factors on which socialization depends, namely, his feelings, 
his attitudes towards the ego as well as the world, and his general 
emotional make-up, which would indicate his ability for adjust- 
ment in a positive or a negative direction, 


It was also assumed that by bringing children together in 
a similar environment, that is, making ita controlled factor, the 
differences in the social development could be attributed to their 
early upbringing with greater confidence, 


The method used in the study was free and undirected but 
systematic observation. A chart containing all the behaviour 
traits that were observed in their inter-relationships was drawn 
up for each child. Daily records were taken by noting the 
frequency and intensity of each trait. Some of the common 
traits observed were : group play, isolated Play, communicative- 
ness, non-communicativeness. aggression-submission, leadership, 
imitation, dominance, jealousy, and rivalry. 


The observation period, as stated at the Outset, was fiye 
months, from August to December. At the end of this Period, 
a detailed analysis of each chart was made which indicated the 
development in social behaviour, The family life and history of 
each child was gleaned through interviews with the parents, 
Then a case study of each child was Prepared. The case studies 
are detailed in the following pages. 


E. A, PIRES 


Fo 


1. SUSHILA 


Sushila joined the school when she was just two years old, © 
and she was the youngest childin the nursery. Being so young 
she had to be assisted in everything—at lunch time, in taking off 
her shoes, in the bathroom, etc. So for the first month she was 
accompanied by somebody from her home—generally her aunt, 
sometimes her grandmother. 


During this period she used to stay beside the aunt all 
the time, not moving about or playing with the rest of the 
children. She was very passive and inactive, hardly ever stir- 
ring from her place. She never made any attempt to join the 
other children or even to play by herself. She was not very 
communicative. Most of the time she would be watching the 
children without showing any particular interest. Occasionally 
she would say something to her aunt. 


Aftera month or so her aunt stopped coming, so that 
Sushila was left to her own resources. However, there was no 
immediate change or progress in her behaviour. She would still 
remain in one place for a long period without showing any sign 
of mixing with the other children. But she found another girl 
for her companion who was living in her neighbourhood and was 
her playmate at home. This girl was a little order than her— 
about three and a half years old, and very bold and self-assertive. 
Finding Sushila alone, she took complete charge of her, As 
Sushila was reluctant to do anything on her own, she allowed 
herself to be led and dominated by her friend, 


As time passed (about eight weeks), Sushila started playing 
by herself instead of sitting passively as before. She, however, 
did not show any particular interest in the other children; she 
did not play with them or talk to them on her owa. Butif 
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others came to her and played and chatted with her, she would 
respond. While playing with others she was always the passive 
member, watching those who were active. At the most she 
would run errands if anybody asked her to do so. 


Her communication with others increased with the passing 
of time. She beyan to talk quite a lot to others as well as to 
herself, even if nobody was listening or responding to her, She 
was very good-natured—never quarrelsome or aggressive without 
sufficient reason, that is, unless she was being bullied. She did 
not show any feelings of rivalry and jealousy—the most common 
cause of aggression. Neither did she interfere in the activity of 
others, spoiling their play or taking away their things. But if 
somebody tried to snatch away her playthings, she would at once 
cry out in protest, being unable to hit them back. She would 


either make a complaint to the teacher or indulge in temper 
tantrums. 


The main characteristic of her social behaviour was imitat- 
ing and watching. She lacked initiative conspicuously, doing only 
what the rest were doing. She would play with the ‘same thing 
as they did. Her activities in this case were dominated mainly 
by the girl who was her special friend, But sometimes, when 
everybody else was engaged in Something—in the sandpit or 
with the blocks—she would just Stay away from them, 


sitting 
back passively beside the teacher; 


even if she was repeatedly 
told to get up and play, she would not pay any heed but remain 
in the same position. Or sometimes, she would 
by herself for a little while and the 
position. 


getup and play 
n come back to the same: 


However, as time passed, her Passivity and apathy decreased 
gradually. She became more active, although she still played 
by herself mostly. But by November she had become more 


conscious of her social environment. For instance, once she was 


playing beside some other children when they suddenly got up 
and ran after something. Finding herself left alone there, sh 


e 
also got up and followed them crying, 


“I will also come with 
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you.” (25th November). She had also started taking more 
interest in other children and their activities, as, for example, 
helping a small child on the swing (30th October), going to a 
child who was hurt and crying and asking him who had beaten 
him, and then going to scold the offender (3rd November). 


Her attitude towards the teachers also improved ` consider- 
ably. She would talk about them in her home. In the morning, 
she was one of the few children who greeted the teachers most 
warmly. She seemed to be more attached to the teachers than 
to the children. For example, she always went to them to show 
something she had made—plasticine toys, for example, and she 
chatted with them much more than with the children, telling 
them about her experiences or her possessions. 


She also became a little more self-assertive and ascendant 
as she became freer and bolder. She was not willing to let any- 
body interfere in her activities or with her things, Most of ber 
quarrels were over this point. On the other hand, she herself 
tried to take away things belonging to others that attracted her 
attention, and if she failed she indulged in temper tantrums, 


Sometimes she even displayed hostie and aggressive 
behaviour towards others (19th and 24th August, 4th, 14th and 
21st October, etc.) without any apparent reason; for example, 
she beat children who were weaker than her. 


Now Sushila was one of the few children in the nursery 
who were handicapped by their age in their social behaviour. 
She could neither express herself very well nor could she be 
as active, mobile and clever as the restof the children. Sensing 
the difference between herself and others, she seemed to prefer to 
stay by herself being unable to compete with others. Her marked 
asocial and egotistic behaviour, her possessiveness and ascen- 
dance, and her occasional aggression and hostile behaviour towards 
the children indicate that at this age perception and understand- 
o developed as to enable one to realize other values 


ing are nots 
The child himself needs so much 


beyond one’s perscnal needs. 
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attention that he is unable to give any to others. “(He is) depen- 
dent, passive, relies on adults for attention.” (Bridges), “The 
only contact with others consists in imitating them, watching 
them, or attemipting to take away from thema toy which has 
attracted their attention......At this age, children relatively more 
often resist the social advances of other children” (Bridges). 
Parten had similar findings in her study made in 1922 23 The 
onlooking or watching behaviour according to her ‘ seemed to be 
caused by the fact that children of this age had overcome the 
initial shyness resulting from being placed with strange children 
and had begun to take an interest in the activity of the group 
though not actually Participating in it.” 


Together with age, another operative factor in the case of 
Sushila was that she was an only child. and as such had been 
greatly pampered and spoilt. When she joined the schcol, she 
was so fat and plump that she could not walk er move about 


actively. She would fall down easily, being unable to “keep her 
balance. 


In short, the process of socialization dur 
months consisted chiefly in the develo 
and social awareness, 


ing the first five 
pment of social Perception 
From being completely self-centred she 
had advanced to the Stage of a realization of social values—of the 
significance of other people and particularly of contemporaries in 
relation to her own needs and values. 


2. NIRMALA 


Nirmala was three years and eight months old when she 
joined the nursery, She was an only child. She had been spoilt 
(as reported by her mother), being very self-willed and indepen- 
dent minded. She was more obedient to her father than to her 
mother. For her company .she had some children in the neigh- 
bourhood with whom she played most of the time, seldom 
staying at home for long. 


When she came to the nursery she did not have much 
difficulty in becoming familiar and friendly with other children; 
but in the first week she displayed signs of insecurity and 
anxiety as she would not leave her mother for a minute, so that 
she was forced to stay with her all the time in the school. 
During meal times she made a great fuss, and somebody had 
always to sit by her and humour her. She would cry very 
quickly over small things. 


At playtime during the first week she used to play by 
herself mostly, although beside the other children. She was 
very ascendant, and would not suffer any interference in her play 
or even let anybody touch her things. Quarrels often resulted 
as she herself tried to take away the things of others. She also 
frequently indulged in temper tantrums if a wish was not 


fulfilled. 


She also displayed feelings of jealousy and rivalry and a 
keen sense of competition. For instance, when everybody was 
playing in the sandpit or with blocks, she would often go and 
spoil their play; or she would just hit others for no obvious 
reason, sometimes in fun and sometimes in anger. While playing 
with plasticine she would often take away her neighbour’s share 
or spoil what she was making. 
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Her attempts at asserting herself were expressed in other 
ways too. Her talk, for instance with the group she was playing, 
was always egotistic_showing off her knowledge and her 
superiority over them. Her behaviour towards smaller and 
dependent children was usually patronizing, Particularly towards 
a smaller girl whom she knew at home. 


In her relationship with her teachers, the same motive was 
apparent, Usually she never went and talked to them on her 
Own, as was the habit of other children, But when somebody 
else talked to the teacher about himself or showed her something 
she would at once take up the same point, exaggerate ita little 
more and ascribe it to herself, For example, if some child said 
that she had been to such and such a place, Nirmala would at 


once follow up with her own temarks saying that she had also 
been to that place and another one besides. 


Her competitive tendency was not in evidence so much in 
the beginning, but it became more Pronounced later, 
in the activities organized by the teacher, 
race where the children had to run and come b 
Nirmala would always try to be the first o 
caring for the race or the fun involved in it, 


particularly 
For example, in a 
ack to the teacher, 
ne to get back, not 


However, as time passed, her social be 
There was more of co-operative, group activity than of solitary, 
parallel play. She liked to play with a small group of children 
usually girls, whom she could dominate and patronize and over 
whom she could assume a directive role. Ina whole-group 
activity, usually organized by the teacher or some Particular 
child, she did not mind getting a spectator’s role only, as for 
example, in a puppet show, or in a group dance 


haviour improved. 


After about three months, friendly 
viour was also sometimes expressed. 
December, a child fell and began to cr 
near by with a few other children, 
while she went up to the child and tr 


and sympathetic beha- 
For example, on the 7th 
y. Nirmala was Playing 
They all Stopped their play, 
ied to console him. 
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Feelings of friendship were evidenced in her befriending a 
girl for some time—for an hour or so—during which period she 
stayed with her only, playing and chatting with her and being 
quite indifferent towards the rest. Friendiiness was also mani- 
fested in her inviting other children to play with her. 


This brief survey of the child’s behaviour development 
during the first four months of her life at the nursery shows that 
its environment had affected her personality considerably. There 
was not only a decrease in her negativistic behaviour and in her 
aggressiveness and hostility, buta definite progress was fouud 
in her positive behaviour. There was more evidence of group 
activity ard co-operation. and very little of solitary play. There 
were also observable the beginnings of social perception, and of 
sensitivity for the feelings of others: she showed sympathy when 
somebody was hurt and she made friendly advances to her com- 
panions. She liked to play with others even when her mother 
came to take her home after school. 


One reason for her initial hostility and feelings of insecu- 
rity in the nursery was that she was an only child at home, 
From the privileged position of a child who was much fussed 
over, she found herself suddenly in an environment completely 
indifferent to her. The other children were perceived by her as 
rivals to her hitherto unrivalled position. This was probably 
the cause of her inital hostility towards them, and of her 
aggressive and possessive behaviour, Secondly, for the first 
time perhaps, she had been left without her perents and among 
strangers in a completely new place, and this gave rise to feelings 
of insecurity. She was, therefore, unable to let her mother go 
leaving her alone. 


Gradually, when she began to get used to the other chil- 
dren as her companions the stability of the environment helped 
in diminishing her feelings of insecurity. She then began to 
enjoy playing with others and indulged more in group and co- 
operative activities. Her sense of rivalry, however, continued to 
be present throughout, together with her assertiveness and 
possessiveness. 
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In short, it appears from her case that the development of 
the ego is one of the chief factors in the socialization of per- 
sonality at this stage Staying with a group of contemporaries 
for a considerable period outside the home helps to reduce the 
initial insecurity and hostility. It then leads to the development 
of a broader social perception and an understanding of others and 
to the growth of positive social relationships. There is a closer 
relationship with the group through which the development of 
the seif proceeds, its chief characteristic at this stage being the 
preservation of its independence. ‘She likes to be with others, 
but in no way to be dominated by them,” 


3. KAMALA 


Kamala was four years and seven months old when she 
joined the nursery. She came from a big family, being the 
youngest of seven children, She was her father’s pet. Her two 
elder brothers immediately next to her and seven and nine years 
old respectively were her playmates as well as her rivals, Being 
the youngest, she had been pampered most in the home. 


At the time she came to the nursery, the group consisted of 
ten children. She was accompanied by her eldest brother who 
went away immediately after leaving her there. She saw the 
children playing with blocks, and so she went beside them and 
started playing by herself quietly. She did not cry or cling to 
the brother when he went away leaving her alone there. 


In the beginning, she was very quiet and submissive to 
the other children. She did not speak much nor did she inter- 
fere with their activities. From her appearance and behaviour 
she seemed quiet, grown-up and mature in comparison with the 
other children. She kept chiefly to herself and even when some 
one spoilt her play by taking away something, she did not resist 
or retaliate, On the other hand, if others wanted to play with 
her, she would play very nicely with them. She was quite 
helpful in getting things for others or in sharing her own things 
with them. At the swings, she would sometimes help the 


smaller children. 


A peculiar characteristics observed in her was her habit of ` 
befriending only one child ; she would play and talk to him only, 
ignoring all the others. In the month of November, one such 
friendship lasted for over two weeks. She then made friends 
with two boys, both brothers, the elder of whom was one of the 
most intelligent and active boys inthe group. The three used to 
play by themselves, although their activities would attract the 
others too, She had begun her life at the nursery by being quiet 
and submissive; but gradually, as time passed she became freer 
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and bolder, In less than a month, the change was quite notice- 
able. For example, she was more talkative, and characteristically 
so. Her talk was usually about herself—atout her possessions 
and experiences; or it was critical and cercgatory of the other 
children, depreciating their activity, stowing off her’ own things. 
While engaged in play activity, she would talk incessantly, 
whether some one listened to her or not. 


With the ebove change, there came also a gradual absence 
of submissiveness. She now developed into just the opposite and 
became dominating and self-assertive. She would not allow any- 
body to teke advantage of her requiring her to give up her things 
or to share them with her. Her initial co-operative and friendly 
behaviour was also more restricted. Her friendliness became 
limited to some particular child with whom she happened to be 
playing, and not extending to everybody as before. On the 
other hand, she sometimes intentionally excluded some child 
from joining her group. She was noticed whispering things to 


some one child against the others—an otherwise unknown form 
of behaviour among the children, 


This undesirable trend of development from social to 


unsocial behaviour was not difficult to understand when her past 


history and family life were probed into, As the youngest (and 


consequently the weakest) member in the home, she had been 
dominated and suppressed by older brothers and sisters. Her 
own dominating and assertive behaviour was, therefore, just an 
expression of her feeling of inferiority. By playing the role of 
her elders (utilizing her position of being the oldest child in the 
nursery) she purged her ego of its inferiority feeling. This un- 
conscious process of identification (with the authority figures) 
strenghtened her ego, enjoying the feeling of power by dominating 
and asserting herself over her weaker companions. 


Her initial friendly and Co-operative behaviour as well as 
her submissiveness had been jearnt at home where it was neces- 
sary for her, in her weak Position, to behave thus in order to get 
along with her brother and sisters. 


The pattern was repeated 
when she found herself among s 


trangers, but it was quickly 
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abandoned when she found her position to be really one of pre- 


eminence and strength. 


In short, her social behaviour in the nursery was mainly a 
compensation for her inferiority feelings caused by her position 
at home. Her ego was relieved by the projection of the treatment 


it was receiving at home, and was strengthened by her identifica- 


tion of herself with the people in authority, namely, her elder 


sisters and brothers, the opportunity being provided in the . 


nursery by the reversal of her position at home. 


4. RAMA 


Rama had joined the nursery a few days after its reopening. 
She was then three years and eleven months old. She was an 
only child. Her parents appeared to be rather strict in the 
bringing up of the child as is evident from their behaviour and 
attitude towards the child. Tbe mother wanted her to bea 
perfect, well-mannered, and disciplined child. ‘The father did 
not have much time to give to the child teing too tired when he 
came back from work. He could not stand any noise, and so 
Rama had to be extra quiet and nice in his presence. 


She was brought to school on the first day by her mother, 
As Rama would not stay alone at school, her mother remained 
with her that day and the following week. During this period, 
Rama played mostly by the side of her mother, although the 
latter encouraged her to play with other children away from her, 
After a week a boy-cousin of hers whom she knew very well was 
also admitted to the school. Finding him there, she allowed her 
mother to go away, 


In the beginning, therefore she Played mostly with her 
cousin who was rather a quiet and amiable boy, But quite soon, 
that is, about two weeks after her joining the nursery she also 
began playing with other children, although the cousin alw: 
remained her chief playmate, This boy was of the same 
but looked younger and was favourably disposed to fol 
her. He was therefore easily patronized by her. 


ays 
age 
lowing 


To the other children, who were either equal to her j 
or were older than her, she tried to adjust herself. Her com- 
Municativeness, too, increased as time passed. About a month 
after her joining, she was found to talk a great deal Passing 
remarks about various things. Her participation in group activity 
also increased : she was often found in a small group of two or 
three children, who played with more mutual friendliness than 
that found in other similar informal groups. 


n age 


Only sometimes 
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was her behaviour egoistic when she became a little too dominat- 
ing and critical. 


A characteristic quality of her behaviour was her gentleness 
of manner, She was, particularly in the beginning, very soft in 
her speech and movements. She would never relatiate when - 
any one snatched away something belonging to her or spoilt her 
play. If she was hurt too much, she would start crying but 
never hit back. (On September 5th somebody came and took 
away her toy and hurt her in doing so ; but she only cried). 


Her attitude towards other children was quite friendly and 
amiable, She seldom played by herself; instead, she joined her 
cousin and one or two other children to play with. During play- 
time, if somebody required some help, she was always ready to 
give it, (Examples: 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 30th August, 2nd, 8th, 
12th, 13th September, and so on; Ioth October, she held a 
stick for a child who was trying to get something ; 28th October : 
she helped a child to tie his shoe-laces; 24th November: she 
similarly helped a small girl; 26th November: she helped 
smaller children on the swings). To the new children she would 
sometimes make friendly advances, chatting with them or taking 
them towards the playthings. Sometimes she would befriend 
one particular girl and play with her, 
a considerable time, at least an hour or so, and being quite in- 
different to the presence of others during that time (23rd August, 
Ist and 12th September, 11th October, 10th November, etc.). 
Sympathetic behaviour was also noticed once ina while, as, for 
24th November, when a child fell and hurt 
and Rama went upto him and con- 


staying with her alone for 


example, on the 
himself and started crying, 
soled him. 

ot free from occasional negati- 


Still, her behaviour was n 
lso sometimes quite assertive in 


vistic expressions. She was 4 : 
her play-behaviour, trying to dominate and direct others playing 


with her, or passing critical remarks and making fun of other 
children’s things (24th August. Sth, 14th, 15th and 19th Septem- 
ber and roth December). She was also occasionally aggressive 
and possessive, spoiling other children’s play, taking away their 
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toys, or not letting them even come near the play material (26th 
August, 5th, 8th and 12th September). She would also try to 
show herself off to the teachers, talking to them about her posses- 
sions and experiences and seeking their applause when she had 
done something. She would also sometimes try to feel virtuous 
by reporting against someone indulging in some mischief and 
pointing out her own innocence (23rd, 24th, 25th, 30th and 31st 
August, 7th, 15th and 24th November). 


The existence of these two opposite trends in her behaviour, 
namely, a desire to be a good and virtuous child on the one 
hand, and her negative tendencies on the other, indicates the 
presence of an inner conflict behind her overt behaviour, On the 
one hand, she tried to model her conduct on the standards set by 
her parents. But this did not permit the expression of her 
natural and spontaneous desires and impulses ; hence the conflict. 
While she was at school there were numerous evidences of her 
acquired mode of behaviour; but whenever she found herself 
free from the restrictions that were being imposed at home, 
gave vent to her inner natural feelings and tendencies, 


she 


However, after the first five months of her Stay in the 
nursery, she had improved considerably. She was neither so 
quiet nor so submissive as in the beginning. She shouted and 
laughed and participated in all the fun just like the other 
children; but in her behaviour at home there Was no noticeable 
change except that, as reported by her mother, she had become 
less dependent on her parents, The freedom Provided in the 
nursery, however, did not lead her to the other extreme, namely, 
too much aggression, as it happened in the case of some other 
suppressed children; rather it led to a more balanced Personality. 
She was one of the best behaved and most responsible children in 
the nursery. 


5. SUDHIR 


Sudhir joined the nursery on the 27th of July. He was . 
four years old then. Besides two older brothers he had two 
cousins staying with him, The ages of these four ranged from 
five and a half years to eight years, Sudhir himself was his 
father’s favourite; but, according to his mother, he was very 
wilful and obstinate. 


He was brought to school on the first day by his aunt as his 
mother had gone away to her own work. The aunt went away 
immediately after leaving him there. Fortunately, the child did 
not protest much as he found a cousin already there. She at once 
took him away with her to the playground. 


For the first week or so he stayed beside his cousin, 
clinging to her all the time, She also seemed to take a fancy to 
him for she would willingly keep him company. She herself did 
not mix much with the other children as she was a new girl in 
the school and this occupation was quite enjoyable to her, 


Sudhir himself was very quiet, weak and submissive and did 
not talk much even to his cousin, When she went to play with 
the children, he also followed her and joined her group. It was 
not until about a month had passed (19th August) that he became 


_ free with other children, mixing with them on his own. 


Although he started playing with the rest of the group, he 
was still quite submissive. He would never retaliate or resist 
anybody, even if his things were taken away from him or if he was 
unjustly hit. He would sometimes cry but would not hit back 
(22nd August : somebody pushed him down from his chair and 
he got up without a word of protest), He himself, on his own, 
seldom interfered with the play of cthers; but mostly he kept to 
himself and played by himself. 


Gradually, about five to six weeks after his admission, he 
came out of himself playing with other children on his own, 
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joining them in their talk and laughter, although he was still led 
mostly by his cousin. His personal relationship with other 
children improved steadily till an informal friendly group had 
been formed of which he became an integral part and the most 


active member. 
-. 


Besides the smali-group and parallel forms of play, there 
were some play activities in which all the children had to be very 
active; for example, the cycle ride, when two children rode aud 
the rest pushed them or ran behind them, or some one child led 
the rest of the children to see some place or thing in the Institute 
compound. It was observed that Sudhir was usually among the 
followers. He was still too timid to take the cycle or take an 
initiative in any game. 


Similarly, in other activities, he was usually 
following or imitating other children. For example, in playing 
with plasticine, he would make the same thing that his neigh- 
bour was making (5th September); or, he would repeat the 
movements of others (15th and 27th September and 7th 
October); or he would Tepeat phrases or words uttered by others 
(19th and 31st August and 24th September). Once he was even 
seen hitting another child whom his neighbour had hi? (rst Sep- 
tember). When no: engaged in anything else, he would allow 
himself to be led and dominated by his cousin, 


found to be 


However, by the beginning of the third month, this charac- 
teristic submissiveness started diminishing. 
defend himself and even retaliate an unjust offence, It was only 
the stronger and older children whom he could not beat back; 
but with the rest he tried to be on equal terms, His success in 


this direction made him bolder, till he become like the other 
children. 


While he was becoming more ascendant, he did not become 
more aggressive or assertive, Throughout this period there were 
just a few instances indicating that he had been suppressed at 
home. The first time he had hit a child was about a month and 


He would try to ` 
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a half after his joining the nursery (25th August), just when he 
was becoming free with the children. 


It was chiefly his position at home which could explain his 
behaviour in the school. Being the youngest of five brothers 
who were almost his rivals, as there was not much difference 
in their ages, he had been too much suppressed through their 
bullying and domination. There was no refuge he could seek in 
the mother who was much too busy with her own work. Spend- 
ing the best part of the day out of home, she was too 
exhausted to be able to give sufficient love and attention to the 
chitd, His conduct in school was, therefore, conditioned by 
what he was undergoing at home and by what he had learnt 
through experience. He had found it easier to be dominated 
because he was not able to retaliate; hence in the school he did 
not retaliate or resist for a considerable period till he was able to 
discover that his position was as good as that of the others, Too 
much suppression had, however, had some serious consequences, 
His creative ability had suffered badly, as no opportunity had been 
given for its expression and exercise This explains his imitative 
movements and stereotyped actions in the nursery, 


However, by the end of five months, the congenial and 
democratic environment of the school had helped him to express 
himself more and more. There was no check on his spontaneous 
behaviour nor was any bullying allowed there. He could be 
himself as much as he liked, playing and having fun with the 
children. He did not need to be submissive any more. He was 
on a par with his cousin and not a mere follower of hers, In 
group play, too, he was not a follower but a very active member, 
taking initiative in everything. His imitative actions, too, became 
rare, He could now hold his own and fight for his rights; he 
could no moré be dominated by others or ordered about by them, 
A positive social development had been achieved in his case. 


6. SHARDA 


Sharda was admitted to the nursery about a month and a 
half after its reopening. She was three years and six months 
old then and looked quite healthy and tall for her age. She was 
an only child and was staying with her parents, her grand- 
parents anda grown-up uncle. In spite of her general good 
health, she had been suffering from some throat trouble since 
birth. This complaiat was accompanied by a retardation in the 
development of speech. Upto the age oftwo and a half she 
was not able to forma syllable ora word, and could only utter 
sounds, After that her speech developed quickly, and when 
she joined the nursery at the age of three and a half she was 
speaking fluently like any other child of her age, perhaps even 
better, as her comprehension was better than what is normal for 
her age. She was also much more voluble. While she had been 
Struggling to speak, her unsuccessful attempts had led her to 
express herself through gestures and eye movements. In the 
nursery, for the first two months she used gestures freely to 


accompany her speech, but gradually these decreased in inci- 
dence. 


On her first day at school she was acc 


ompanied by her 
mother. 


Soon after her arrival, watching the children for a few 
minutes, she went to join them on the swings. She did not 
show any initial shyness or fear. Her mother, seeing her busy 
and enjoying herself, asked her if she could go back. Sharda 


hesitated at first and said ‘no’, But seeing her mother ready to 
go, she acquiesced and waved her goodbye, 


Her play behaviour, from the beginning, 
She joined in any activity in which the rest of the children would 
be engaged, as, for example, in the Sandpit or with the blocks 
or on the swings. She also talked to them quite freely. Her 
play, in the beginning, was usually parallel play, as most of the 


other children like herself. were new-comers, 


op es 
> ~ 


was not solitary. 


But after some 


ave 
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ten or fifteen days she joined in the mutual, co-operative activi- 
ties of the group. Throughout the four months of the study she 
never showed any aloofness or a desire to play all by herself. 
Sometimes, if she started playing by herself, she would calla 
child standing nearby to come and join her, or she herself would 
move up toa group which would be friendly enough to jet her 
join in. She also helped others in their play running about and 
doing things for them (6th, 7th, 23rd, 28th and 29th September 
and 6th October). She would even occasionally part with her 
things if she was in a good mood. But she had a tendency 
towards overactivity. When she joined two or three others in 
play, she would do everything herself, thus excluding the others 
more or less, The result was that either there was a quarrel or 
the others would drift away from her. Her attitude, however, 
was friendly, at least in the beginning. For example, she some- 
times helped small children on the swings or the tricycle (7th 
and roth October and 3rd November), or she helped them to 
put on their boots and tie their laces (24th November). She also 


showed sympathy towards children who were hurt or crying 


(7th, 8th, 27th October, etc.). 


The characreristic trait which marked her behaviour 
eriod was her extreme possessive- 
ness, She would never let anybody even touch her things, but, 


in her turn, she tried to take away theirs, As time passed, the 
f this behaviour increased. Whereas 


throughout the observation p 


frequency and intensity © 


ese incidents took a more violent 


gave in to the other, later th 
lent and she would not mind 


turn. Sharda became more vio 
using force in snatching away things from others and she was 


often beaten by the others, particularly ifher_opponent was a 
boy. Sometimes she quarrelled on the 

for instance, if somebody touched Jf 
dentally. The climax was reached 
was found to be quarreÌling most 
the other. As most of the childre 
and some were even Stronger, she 


he time e 
AN equal to: her in Strength 
‘as e beaten quité a lot 
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and was therefore crying most of the time. She seemed quite 
unhappy during those days. Sometimes, when she noticed that 
her adversary was too strong for her, she would have recourse to 
complaining against him to the teacherinstead of fighting it out 
with him. 


Together with this aggressive and possessive behaviour she 
was also becoming more and more disobedient to the teachers, 
She would not do her share of work, such as putting away her 
table and chair after meals, or putting away the playthings. 
When told by the teacher to do something, she would often 
refuse, Only when she the was repeatedly requested or urged 


Would she do anything. Her first reaction was, however, always 
negative. 


All these undesirable trends in her behaviour like aggres- 
sion, possessiveness and disobedience indicated a Personality 
which had become increasingly disturbed and unbalanced during 
her stay. Her life in the nursery seemed to have touched off 
some deep-set problems which were- being brought out to the 
surface in this negative manner. 


In the search for aclue to these disturbing facts, it was 
found from her past history that she had been having quite a 
difficult time. One factor was her retarded speech development, 
Her struggle in learning to speak and her early unsuccessful 
attempts were traumatic experiences which had left deep traces 
of anxiety on her mind. Her constant throat trouble and the 
accompanying medical treatment must have been another source 
of frustration, Then it was found that her mother, compared 
with her pampering grandparents, was stricter in her treatment 
of the child thinking that she could thus discipline her, Sharda 
had not been breast-fed sufficiently;she had also been made to 
sleep separately from the very beginning, 


In short, her deep feelings of anxiety and insecurity had 
been lying dormant in her and became manifest Only when she 
came to the nursery. The initial strangeness o 
environment, the rivalry and competition which 
tight from the beginning-were apparently too muc 


f the nursery 
she met there 
h for her, She 
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lacked that inner strength which a deep feeling of security and 
love provides. Her anxiety in regard to her difficulties of speech 
was another contributory factor. In short, her resources were 
not sufficient to permit her to make a proper adjustment, as she 
lacked the inner security necessary to make her feel friendly and 
accepted in a new place. If she had received some special atten- 
tion in the very beginning, her social development would have 
taken a more positive trend. 


However, when she came back to schoo! after an absence 
of a month and a half, she seemed to have improved quite a lot. 
She was much more subdued and played more quietly, without 
that constant bickering and crying that characterised her earlier 
behaviour. Consequently she looked happier too. But, as the 
duration of the study had ended at the close of the previous 


term, her case was not taken up for further study. 


7. SURESH 


Suresh joined the nursery on the 16th of August, nearly a 
month after its reopening. He was four years and three months 
old then. He was a pale and slightly built boy. He was 
brought to school by an older brother, who went away imme- 
diately after leaving him there. Finding himself left all by 
himself, he came near the teacher and seated himself beside her. 

That day and the next he did nothing except sitting and watch- 
` ing the children. ` Only once or twice in the whole day did he 
have something to say. When he was asked by the teacher to 
go and play with the rest of the children he refused deter- 
minedly. On the third day when he came to school he did not 
go to the teacher but went straight to the playfield, where some 
other children were playing on the swings. He stayed there 
fora few minutes, then moved away to another group in the 
sandpit. He did not join any of these groups but just watched 
them with keen interent. He even talked to some of the c 
Occasionally when something caught his interest, But mostly 
he would come and sit beside the teacher, talking to her more 
and more asthe days passed. On the fourth day, for the first 
time, he went to the sandpit and played beside the other children 
but all by himself. He would Occasionally see what the Others 
were doing and passa friendly remark now and then, 


hildren 


His first social communication with others w 


as through 
speech. He seemed to like talking, 


and this increased consider- 
ably as the time passed. While playing he kept to himself 
during the first week, not having the courage to join the others, 
Nor would he join in any large group activity; for example, 
while the other children ran after something, 


he would just sit 
back and look. Only when he had become More familiar with them 


did he join in co-operative play (23rd August). From then on 
this form of activity increased steadily, starting usually with 
parallel play and gradually drifting into one or other of the 
small play groups. Suresh now showed a marked preference 
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for playing with other children rather than keeping away from 
them—a fairly common characteristic with some of the children. 
He did not like to be left alone; for instance, he once went along 
with some other children to the canteento have milk. The 
others came out after they had finished, leaving him behind. At 
first, he shouted to them to wait for him; but finding that no one 
had paid any heed to him, he left his milk there and ran out 
after them. 


When playing with others he seemed to enjoy himself a 
lot, laughing and shouting most of all. Once, about two month$ 
after his joining, he became very friendly with two children, 
The three would play together most of the time, having great 
fun and making plenty of noise. Soon, other children would 
also join them in the fun. This group lasted for more than à 
week, 


Not only did he like to play with others, but even while 
playing by himself he would go out of his way to help others, 
He would, for example, push the swing for other children (24th 
August, 5th and 23rd September, etc.); or he would get things 
for others from a distance (5th and 12th September). Some- 
times, while playing by himself, if anybody was standing nearby, 
he would attract their attention, inviting them to join him (14th 
October and 28th November). Once in a while, he even showed 
sympathetic behaviour towards children who hurt themselves 


and began crying. 


In his behaviour toward others, he seldom showed a sub- 
missive attitude. He resisted unjust attacks (22nd, 23rd, 30th, 
sist August, 14th September, 4th October etc). He would also 
fight back if necessary. But if the other child was stronger than 
him, he would rarely make an attempt at defending himself, He 
seemed to be very conscious of his comparative physical weakness, 
He would submit quietly rather than allow himself to be beaten. 
Once, for instance, a game of wrestling was arranged in which 
he was matched with a boy much stronger than him. Suresh 
refused to fight with him. Sometimes, during play, he was 
teased rather badly by some older children; but he was unable 
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to protest in any way (7th October: repeatedly hit by another 
boys roth October: scolded and criticised by an older girl; 6th 
November; repeatedly pushed and interfered in his play). 


However, by the end of the fourth month, he had changed 
considerably. He was bolder and no longer afruid as before, 
and was ready to resist and fight back even the stronger children. 
If he was beaten. he would try to compensate for it by turning 
his aggression on to other children, hitting and quarrelling with 
them without any real provocation (30th October, 7th and 25th 
November, etc.), Sometimes he would become very possessive, 
zealously guarding his things from others. Feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity were often in evidence, resulting in Suresh 
becoming very dominating and assertive in his play activities and 
in his disparagement and criticism of the play of others, Some- 
times he would try to show his own superiority and righteousness 
by reporting the mischief committed by others. 
approval and praise of his teachers, he would try to gain self- 
confidence. He would, therefore, often go and sit beside them, 
chatting about himself and his achievements, 


By seeking the 


The origin of these feelings of inferiority and insecurity 
can be traced back to the illness of his Mother soon after his 
birth, which illness deprived him of the nec 
her. As the mother’s illness was a 
never sufficiently cared for, 


essary attention from 
Prolonged one, Suresh was 
He could not be breast-fed at all, 
and was entrusted to the care of an older sister; but he 
felt that he was neglected and rejected because both 
and sister were studying and had to Stay away from 
considerable time. Even when the 
be busy with their studies, 
with his work, 


must have 
his brother 
home for a 
y were at home, tbey would 
while the father too was kept busy 
Moreover, his mother became very irritable and 
short-tempered as a result of her illness, 

short-tempered, and the brother who was Tat 
himself did not like Suresh to be na 
his presence, The elder sister wa 
after his personal needs, 
stitute, On the whole, 


The father was also 
her meek and quiet 
ughty and mischievious in 


s the only one who looked 
but she could never be a mother sub- 


the child was considerably suppressed. 
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But when he became a little self-sufficient and was able to walk 
and talk, be became rebellious and aggressive. In his attempt 
to get some attention, he would force his presence upon them 
and disturb them as much as possible, particularly when they 
were studying. He would even become violent, kicking and 
striking any one who came before him. 


In the nursery, however, he did not show signs of severe 
emotional disturbance as there was hardly any provocation for it, 
In the congenial atmosphere of the nursery there was hardly any 
disturbing factor as in the home. The main cause of his frustra- 
tion was being neglected by people who were most important to 
him, In the nursery there was no question of being neglected 
or rejected, since all the children were treated equally. More- 
over, there were no restrictions of any kind imposed on the 
children. They were allowed and even encouraged to act on 
their own and to choose and do things by themselves, and they 
could make as much noise as they wanted. Suresh thus found 
himself in a congenial and invigorating environment where there 
was full freedom for self-expression. 


His tendency to cling to his teachers and his conscious 
effort to please them and to seek their approval and praise 
indicated the extent to which he had been denied adult love and 
attention at home. This deprivation caused him to seek it from 
other sources; hence any little attention and approval of his 
teachers was much more significant to him than toa child who 
had been well loved and cared for. He needed it constantly to 
reassure himself of his own worth, to gain some self-confidence 
and to feel that he was not being neglected and rejected in the 
schoo] as he was at home. Thus, after four months of his stay 
jn the nursery, he had considerably improved. An evident 
proof of this was the fact that he had become physically healthier 
and that his appetite had increased. In his personal relations 
with others, he was getting along quite well—being one of the 
active members of the nursery taking initiative in all its activities, 
He had become more self-sufficient and independent, particularly 
of his mother, and was on the way toa wholesome readjustment, 


8. JYOTI 


Jyoti joined the school on the 17th of August when he was 
three years and ten months old. He came from a joint family 
consisting of his parents, grandparents, two aunts—fifteen and 


thirteen years old—three older sisters, and a baby brother, one 
year old. 


He was brought to school by his mother who stayed with 
him the whole day, as he would not let her get away from him 
even fora minute. He appeared to be a particularly clinging 
and dependent child. For the next two weeks the mother had 
to stay with him all the time. If she ever thought of going back, 
he would cry and cling to her so desperately that she was forced 
to stay back, 


During these fifteen days Jyoti just sat beside the mother 
passively, doing nothing most of the time. Occasionally, when 
some play material was given to him, he would play but without 
moving away from the mother. He never talked to anybody, 
nor even showed any interest in the other children in spite of the 
fact that they were moving and making noise around him all the 
time. If anybody interefered in his play, he usually kept quiet 
unless there was an attempt to bully him. 


After two weeks, his mother was requested not to stay 
with him the whole day. She had to force herself away from 
him with great difficulty. After she had gone away, he kept on 
crying for a long time. 


This behaviour was repeated every day 
for the next fifteen days, 


After he had stopped crying, however, 
he would immediately pick up Something and busy himself with 


it, but he would not talk to anybody nor even look up or show 
any interest in anything happening around him. He would 
always place himself at some distance from the rest of the chil- 
dren seemingly unaware of their existence. If anybody inter- 
fered in his play, spoiling it or taking away something, he usually 
remained passive, without any attempt at resistance or retaliation. 
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place, playing by himself. Just once or twi 
going to the swings (26th September). On the roth 
it was the only time when he, of his own accord, went to the 
merry-go-round. When he came to school in the morning and 
saw all the children there shouting and having fun, he was 
generally tempted to join them, but for a few minutes only ; 
after that he went to the sandpit, all by himself, while the 
children continued to play on the swings. During his whole 
time in the school (he left the school in January) only once or 
twice was he really attracted by the fun of others. 


He was also conspicuously meek and submissive. Rarely 
did he show any resistance unless it was some extreme act of 
aggression (20th September). Usually, he was very quiet and 
well-behaved, engrossed in his own work, so much so that even 
the teacher seldom had an opportunity to talk to him, 


When the school reopened after fifteen days of recess, the 

` same old difficulty occurred again. He showed great reluctance 
in coming to school and had to be forced to come. So during 
the next week, when he was left in the school by his mother, 
he would cry a little and then return to his daily round of 


individual activity. 


As time passed, he did not show any real improvement; 
instead, his dislike for the school increased. He told his mother 
that he would rather go to some other school than to this one. 
At last his mother decided to take him away as it seemed a 
cruelty to force him every morning to go to school. 


This strong aversion for the school and his disinclination 
to become friendly with the children indicated strongly the 
presence of some deep-rooted conflict in his personality. His 
behaviour even at home was not quite normal as revealed by 
his mother in an interview. It brought to light some facts 
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concerning Jyoti’s difficulties. Jyoti was the fourth child after 
three daughters, and therefore he had been greatly petted and 
pampered by his grandparents, When they found that Jyoti 
was getting out of hand, they tried a little strictness and disci- 
pline; but this only made matters worse. His behaviour became 
a real problem after the birth of another baby who took every- 
body’s attention away from him. It made him feel neglected 
and rejected, after having been for so long the centre of attention 
and affection. His own parents had never been able to give him 
much attention, as the father was away at work most of the time 
and the mother was too busy in her domestic work. All this led 
to the development of feelings of insecurity. 


Finding himself in such a neglected position, Jyoti tried 
hard to regain what he had lost, He indulged in all sorts of 
behaviour, making himself a nuisance in order to attract atten- 
tion. Then, another thing happened. After the birth of his 
brother Jyoti was sentto a nursery school. (This was before 
he came to the C.I.F. nursery). But his experience here was 
most unfortunate as the children were not treated with any 
sympathy or affection. j 


Although he was taken out of school after only a few days, 
the harm had been done. He had developed a fear of the very 
name of school. So, when he came to this nursery, 
with him feelings of great insecurity, due firstly to his previous 
unpleasant experience of schooling, and secondly, to his com- 
parative neglect on the birth of a brother. He felt that a great 
injustice was being done to him in his being sent away from 
home while his younger brother remained with the mother. 


he brought 


The nursery environment, therefore, 


could not effect any 
change in him as the forces at home were m 


; uch too Strong. All 
his emotional problems were centred in the Situation at home 


and unless these were handled directly no indir 
the EST) could be of any avail. Any attempt to force the 
child to adjust himself to the corporate life in the nursery would 
result in making him more stubborn and resistant. All his 


ect approach in 


i=) 
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mental energy was spent in feelings of self-pity and anger against 
his relatives, so that it was impossible for him to give any 
attention to anything else, as his apathetic behaviour in the 
nursery proved. This was his form of protest at the attempt on 
the part of his parents to push him away from them. 


9. ASHOK 


Ashok joined the nursery on the first day of its reopening. 
As he had been there once or twice before, he was not a complete 
stranger. He was four years old. 


On the first day, he was brought to school by his mother, 
and he did not move away from her side at all for the whole day. 
Any suggestion of her going back leaving him behind produced 
cries of protest, and for the whole of the first week she had to 
stay with him in the school, 


During that week he seldom went out to play with other 
children, as he would not let his mother get out of his sight. 
When coaxed overmuch or compelled, he would go near where 
the children were playing, watch them for a few minutes, and 
then run back to his mother. The development of his interest 
in other children was a very slow and hesitant process, 


After a week his mother discontinued coming with him, 
and he was brought by a servant to whom Ashok did not cling 
with the same intensity. So when the servant went away, he 
went to where the rest of the children were playing and started 
playing on his own, He was, however, always conscious of the 
presence of others as he would pass a remark occasionally about 
his own play or that of the others. Or he would move away 
from his own play, go and watch the play of other children, 
chatting a little with them if they appeared sufficiently friendly, 
But if anybody interfered with or spoilt his play he always 
resisted and even retaliated, hitting them or Pushing them away. 


As time passed, he became more familiar w 
playing with them rather than by himself, After o 
there was no feeling of strangeness left in him as he had become 
a regular part ofthe group. He participated jn all t 
activities, chatting and playing freely with everybody, 


ith them, 


he group 


ne month, 
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In his play behaviour, he was never a very active member. 
He preferred to watch while he chatted, but he was quite helpful, 
running about and getting things for his group. Sometimes he 
heiped the smaller children on the swings (23rd August), or by 
getting things for some one who was making something (25th 
August and 20th September), or by showing sympathy to a child 
who had been hurt (5th September). Sometimes, he became 
very friendly with one particular child, playing and chatting with 
him only and ignoring everybody else. 


The chief characteristic of his behaviour which appeared 
with varying intensity throughout the four months was aggres- 
siveness. From the very beginning, he used to hit children at 
the slightest provocation. While most other children, when 
placed in a similar situation, were satisfied with defending 
themselves without using any violent means, Ashok would reta- 
liate with full force till the other child started crying or ran 
away from him. Sometimes the teacher had to interfere to 
separate the two fighting children. Even after Ashok had been 
in the school for about two months, he continued to be aggressive; 
nay, his aggressiveness had increased. For instance, while 
watching the others busy in their play he would suddenly go 
and spoil their play, kicking their playthings and completely 
disrupting the group. In the first month and a half or so, he 
had been aggressive primarily in self-defence. But after two 
months, that is, in October, he was often found quarelling with 
the children, which usually ended in some one or the other 
crying. The two weeks’ holidays in the middle of October 
brought no improvement in his behaviour. Instead, it became 
more alarming in the following two months, November and 
December. Scarcely a day passed when he did not quarrel 
with and beat somebody. During this time, he also became 
very sullen and moody, due mainly to his unpleasant and strained 
relationship with the rest of the children. It seemed as if he 
was unable to control himself from hitting others. Although he 
liked to play and chat with them—he would actually go and 
start playing—before ten minutes had passed he was quarrelling 
over something. 
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Thus it came to pass that after some time he was not 
wanted by the other children, as there was hardly any one left 
who had not been beaten by him at one time or another. 
Nobody talked to him willingly or asked him to join him in his 
play. Ashok was quite aware of this fact, and he realised that 
he was being neglected and rejected by them. He was mostly a 
solitary player until he started a quarrel with someone. There 
was one group particularly, which consisted of two or three 
children, who were stronger than him and used to tease him a 
lot. They would try to exclude him from their play and would 
not let him join any other group. 


At this time, that is, in November, a new boy came to the 
nursery and Ashok developed a great friendship with him, 
He would stay by his side all the time, playing and talking to 
him only. But after some days, the new boy drifted into the 
other groupsso that Ashok was again left to himself. Seeing 
him standing all alone removed from the other children and 
doing nothing, the teacher asked him why he did not go and 
play with the others, to which he replied that the other children 
did not play with him and that they beat him. 


Thus, in the last five or six weeks of the term, that is, from 
the middie of November to the end of December, he remained 
like this, all aloof, and moody and sullen most of the time, but 
quite aggressive when he was with others, 


To understand the causes underlying this aggressive 
behaviour, his early life was inquired into by interviewing his 
parents. Itwas found that his case had been that of 
child, pampered and spoilt by everybody until he was s 
displaced from this position by the arrival of a second ch: 
the age of two, when his sister was born, he had been the centre 
of attention of his grandparents and parents, With the birth of 
his sister and the moving away of his grandparents to another 
house, he suddenly found himself a neglected child, the mother 
being too busy with the new baby and with her household duties 
while the father was away at bis work from morning to night. 


an only 
uddenly 
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The shock was considerable as is evident from the corsequences 
following it. He developed all sorts of behaviour problems in 
order to get the attention of his parents. He became wilful and 
obstinate and was very jealous of his sister. The parents, unable 
to understand the real problem underlying his behaviour, treated 
him with greater strictness, scolding and punishing him. But this 
did not effect any improvement in his behaviour; instead it had 
the effect of suppressing the child. His feelings of anger and 
revenge against his parents as well as the children in the nursery 


accumulated. 


When he came to the nursery, his initial dependence on 
his mother indicated a feeling of insecurity as he needed her love 
and attention. His quiet and rather subdued behaviour in the 
first month indicated the extent of her suppression. However, 
the friendly and democratic atmosphere of the nursery made him ` 
more free but did not improve his relations with the children, 
The reasons for this were the feelings of jealousy, rivalry and 
hostility generated in him by the presence of his sister. So, 
when he came in contact with the other children, there was 
already an emotional prejudice against them existing in his mind. 


As time passed, with the attitude of his parents towards 
him remaining the same, his need for expressing his accumulated 
aggression became too strong for him and he felt the need to 
free himself of these oppressive feelings. In the month of 
September, that is, about a month and a half after his joining the 
nursery, something happened in the home which made matters 
worse. His mother left home to visit some relatives for about 
two weeks and she took the baby with her leaving Ashok with 
his grandparents. There, he fell ill from some stomach trouble 
and this illness made him very irritable and bad-tempered, 
causing increased aggression in his behaviour in the school. A 
few days after her return, the mother also fell ill and was not 
completely well till about January. During those days they had 
no other help in the home, and so the father had to stay at home 
quite often. Thus, both the parents were quite disturbed in 
those days, and the children, particularly Ashok, suffered 
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considerably. He was not tolerated in the home because he was 
very mischievous. He could not get any attention or lov, and 
consequently he became more aggressive in the school. 


During the first four months of his stay inthe nursery, 
there was hardly any progress in his social development due to 
the various emotional disturbances of the past as well as the 
present, It was only after the situation at home had returned 
to greater normality and his younger sister, who had now com- 
pleted two years of age, had started coming to the school, that 
some improvement in his behaviour was observed. When the 
school reopened in January there was a noticeable improvement 
in his behaviour towards others and his aggression had consider- 
ably decreased. The presence of his sister in the school also 
brought about some softness in him, as he had to act as a big 
brother to her protecting her against other children, 


10. PRATIMA 


Pratima joined the nursery on the 15th of September. She 
was three years and three months old then. She was an only 
child and had no other company at home except her parents. In 
the evenings she used to go out to play with the children of the 


neighbourhood. At home, she played by herself as her mother 


was usually busy with her domestic work. 


On the first day in school, she was accompanied by her 
mother. She stayed by her mother all the time in spite of being 
coaxed by her to go and join the other children in their play. 
She kept watching them all the time but did not show any desire 
to join them. Once another child tried to take away the chair 
she had kept for herself, but she promptly asserted her right 


to it. 

she was brought by a servant who 
went back after some time. Soshe went towards the children 
who were playing with blocks and started playing beside fest 
by herself. She did not participate in any group activity 
organized either by the teacher or by the children themselves, 
From the beginning she showed that she was not going to 
tolerate any kind of interference with herself. She resisted and 
retaliated strongly, hitting or pushing away anyone who inter- 
fered with her. While playing by herself she guarded her toys 
with great care, not permitting any one even to touch her things 
(15th, 20th, 21st and 28th September and 3rd and 12th October, 
etc,), On the other hand, in the early stages she herself some- 
times tried to snatch other children’s things, using force if 
necessary (20tb and 29th September and 4th November). 


In about 2 week’s time she had started playing with the 
other children. While playing in the sandpit or with blocks, 
she would often be joined by one oF two other children, She 
was also an accepted member of a group of small girls when 
they played at keeping house. By the beginning of October, 


On the second day, 
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that is about 20 days after her joining, she began to participate 
in large-group activities. But there was one particular thing 
observable in her behaviour that increased as the time passed. 
She was not very communicative, although in the beginning she 
used to talk to others quite often or talk to herself when in a 
good mood. But as time passed it was noticed that she spoke 
much less unlike the other children who chatted a lot while 
playing with one another, until she became conspicuously silent 
in the months of November and December. In those days, she 
did not even play very much, with others but kept more to her- 
self, although staying beside the group. She did not show muck 
interest in joining the others, but played quietly by herself. 
However, even then, she was very ascendant, never submitting 
to others or tolerating even the slightest interference. She 
would push them away with all her energy, not caring to bother 
whether it was a small child or a big one. 


On the whole, however, during these three and a half 
months she got along quite well with the other children. 
Although she enjoyed playing with others, she suffered no 
onwanted advances from them, In her case what Jersild has 
said seemed to be borne out very well: “The story of social 
development is also a story of the child’s struggle to be an 
individual in his own tight, to assert and express himself as an 
independent creature...The runabout child is highly indivi- 
dualistic, but at the same time highly sociable.” On the 
individualistic side, we obsérve his readiness to protect his own 
interests and to rebuff the invaders, and on the social side, his 
evident desire for belonging. 


11. RAMESH 


Ramesh joined the nursery on the first of November. He 
was three and a half years oid then. Hehad an elder brother, 
fourteen years old, and a younger sister, two yearsold. He 
was quite attached to his brother and father with whom he used 
to sleep. He was described by his mother as a very trouble- 
some child—disobedient, obstinate, wilful and very jealous of 
his sister and brother. The father was very mild and Ramesh 
was his favourite. For his play companions, he had the children 
in the neighbourhood with whom he played in the street. 


On the first day, he was brought to school by his mother 
who went away immediately after leaving him there. He went 
towards the group of children who were playing in the sand and 
started playing quietly beside them. He did not interfere with 
anybody nor did he utter a single word but kept himself out of 
the way of others. He spent the whole day like that, very 
quietly by himself. This was his usual pattern of behaviour for a 
number of days with a very slight modification that he sometimes 
played with others too. It was not long before he was absorbed 
into the groups, making his presence hardly felt by the teachers, 
and, unlike most other children, being scarcely ever noticed by 


them. 


He was rarely involved in a quarrel with anybody as he 
himself never interfered in the play of others. On the other 
hand, he was quite submissive to the directions of the other 
children. He usually gave in if any one took away his things, 
unless he was bullied too much by them, when he also retaliated 


if he did not start crying. 


He usually played by himself unless a group was acci- 
dentally formed around him. Only sometimes, when in a good 
mood, did he talk to the others on his own; otherwise, he was 
rather a quiet child. Whenever there was a large group activity 
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like play ‘on the swings or participation in games organized by 
the teacher, he always joined in readily. But he never shouted 
or made noise like the others, although seemingly he enjoyed 
this form of fun. Even during play, whether it was playing in 
the sandpit or at something else, he always appeared very subdued 
and quiet, never letting himself go like the rest of the children. 
He was not as active and mobile as the rest. Indeed, his quiet- 
ness became quite characteristic of him by the end of December. 


When he came back in January, he seemed to have 
improved a little in this respect. He stayed with others more 
than usual and was also more expressive, chatting and laughing 
more than before. But still, in comparison with the others, he 
was quieter and more subdued. On some days, however, he 


would be quiet just like before; but usually, he behaved more 
like an average child in the nursery. 


His unusually quiet and subdued behaviour had its roots 
in his home life. It seems that the death of three children one 
after another before the birth of Ramesh had affected his mother 
very much, leaving her distracted, depressed and frustrated, She 
was too unhappy to pay sufficient attention to Ramesh when he 
was born. She had become very short-tempered, irritable and 
strict. Consequently, the new child was neglected; he was not 
even welcomed. The birth of a younger sister did not improve 
matters at all. Instead, it made the situation worse by causing 
Ramesh to be jealous of her. In the words of A. H. Bowley, the 
feeling of rejection led him to “a psychological protest in the 
form of difficult behaviour—behaviour ina rebellious and different 
way.” Insucha situation, says Bowley, “a child feels hated 
and he responds by hating, turning his antagonism towards the 
world. He feels deeply deprived and very insecure, for he has 
lost his roots, the supporton which he relied......... He may 
develop a deep sense of unworthiness, of inferiority and inade- 
quacy, and therefore seek to compensate by various means......... 
In his unruly behaviour, the child often appears to be getting 
rid of his guilt feelings (due to a sense of unworthiness from being 
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unwanted) by making others responsible for controlling his 
destructive impulses.” 


In the same way, when Ramesh came to school he was 
very suppressed, full of feelings of inferiority and insecurity and 
unable to overcome these feelings sufficiently. ‘It was difficult 
for him,” as Eva J. Grant would say, “to respond to the genuine 
sincerity of the group in which he found himself.” At first he 
was a little bewildered and confused because the environment of 
the school was so different from that of the home. He had as 
yet only lived in an atmosphere of prohibition, discipline and 
neglect and did not know how to adjust himself to an atmos- 
phere of freedom and democracy. Gradually, however, he got 
used to it, as the constant opportunities for self-expression 
reduced his suppression, thus leading to a healthier emotional 
and social development. 


12. JAGDISH 


Jagdish joined the nursery on the 2nd of November. He 
was four anda half years old then. He was an only child and 
lived with his parents and an uncle, sixteen years old, He had, 
however, some children from the neighbourhood as his play- 
mates during the day, when his mother went out to work. 
According to her, the child was quite well-behaved, seldom 
giving much trouble to the parents. He was rather shy and 
retiring before strangers, but otherwise he was quite normal, 


He was brought to school on the first day by his father 
who stayed there for about fifteen minutes to fill in the admission 
form. Before going away, he asked the child whether he could 
leave. The child did not say anything and 
He stayed in the school for about an hou 
was taken back by the servant. 
he was daily brought to school and 


Permitted him to go. 
r that day, when he 
From the next day onwards 
taken home by the servant. 
When he came’ fo school on the seco 
away his things he went Straight towards t 
playing with blocks. 
too. Inabout an hour he had become 


nd day, after putting 


familiar with them, 
He was quit i 
house of blocks and talking about j Hee ees 


t to the children sitting beside 
him. He appeared to be quite at home and showed no sign 
of shyness or of nervousness at being in a 


new and strange 
place. 


n very wel] having adjusted 


himself to the school routine from the very first day 
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His manner did not change in the next two months as 
long as the observation lasted. The opportunity for self- 
expression made him one of the happiest and mest active children 
in the nursery. He was friendly with everbody and seldom had 
a quarrel with any one. Even with the roughest children he got 
on very weil and was sought for by them. He was attracted 
particularly by another boy who had been having a rather 
rough time with the rest of the children. The latter developed 
quite a friendship with Jagdish staying by his side and playing 
with him only all the time. Their friendship remained con- 
spicuous for about three weeks after which Jagdish was taken in 
by another group who used to particularly tease this friend of 
his. 

In his play behaviour Jagdish rarely had a quarrel because 
of any possessive or aggressive behaviour. As he was usually 
busy playing by himself, he did not go out to spoil the play of 
others or snatch away their things. While playing with others 
he generally took the initiative. If he was ever hurt or teased by 
anybody, which was quite seldom, he rarely resorted to hitting 
back but complained to the teacher. He rarely reported against 
anybody without a good reason. 

Towards the teachers, too, he was quite well-behaved and 
obedient, always doing his share of work so that there was 
hardly any opportunity for them to scold him. Once he was 
arguing with another child as to who should ride first on the 
cycle. The teacher asked Jagdish to give the cycle to his friend, 
at Which he at once left the cycle and waited for his turn. 

Thus we see that Jagdish was one of the few children in the 
nursery who were so weil-adjusted both at home and at school. 
When a child is emotionally disturbed, he becomes more self- 
centred and egoistic, so that it becomes difficult for him to make 
allowances for others and to adapt himself to his environment. 
Jagdish had a good home and was receiving the right amount of 
love and attention from his parents, He was not hampered by 
any emotional disturbance. Being free from feelings of 
insecurity and inferiority, his development of social behaviour 
was a much easier and quicker process. 


13. ANIL 


Anil joined the nursery on the 4th of November. He was 
four years old then. He had an older sister, six years old, but 
she did not live at home as she was studying at some other place. 
At home, he had two grown-up uncles besides his parents. He 
was described as a very nice, well-behaved child, never giving 
any trouble to anyone. He stayed at home most of the time, 
playing by himself or with his parents and uncles, 


Anil was broughtto school on the first day by his uncle who 
went away immediately leaving him with the other children, He 
did not seem to mind his uncle going away like that, but soon 
joined the groupin their play. As he came from a non-Hindi 
speaking family, he could neither understand nor speak Hindi 
which was the medium of speech in the school. But he carried 
himself very well that day. Although he could not speak a word 
to anybody nor follow what the others were saying, he did not 
for a moment show any sign of being lonely or unhappy, He 
did not cry for a single minute nor did he ask for anybody, but 
waited patiently till somebody came to take him home after the 
school was over. 


From the first day, he played quite happily by himself, He 
could not join any group of children because of his language diffi- 
culty; but he would often watch them with interest, smiling in 
a friendly manner. The fact that he could not speak Hindi at all 
did not seem to prevent him from being friendly with them, He 
participated in all large-group activities, such as Playing on the 
merry-go-round or running with others about the Place. He 
laughed and shouted when others did so, imitating anybody who 
attracted his interest. He never talked to bimself, but sometimes, 
when overwhelmed, he would shout and utter exclamations of 
joy. In short, he could be described as a perfect sport. He 
never interfered in anybody’s play, spoiling it or snatching the 
playthings of others. But when others teased or bullied him he 
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always resisted, pushing them away but rarely using violence. 
Only once, when hit cruelly by some older boys, did he cry, be- 
ing unable to do anything to defend himself. 


Gradually, Anil started learning to speak Hindi, getting 
hold of the most important words and phrases and using them to 
convey his ideas. When he came back after the December holi- 
days, he had learnt aconsiderable number of words and was 
talking as much as he could. Due to this, and partly to the fact 
that he had become used to the school, he seemed to be enjoying 
himself much more than before. He was more active and mobile 
and was playing much more. He had also become noisier and 


indulged in a good deal of shouting and laughing. 


Thus, Anil was one of the few children in the nursery to 
whom adjustment to a new place was no problem. He had made 
himself feel at home from the very first day. He gave no trouble 
to anybody and seemed to be quite happy, whether he was play- 
ing by himself or with others. In spite of his extraordinary handi- 
cap in the matter of language, he never manifested any feelings 
of insecurity or inferiority. His relations with the other children 
were much better than could be normally expected, To the 
teachers, he always gave 4 good smile whenever he attracted their 


d towards the other children he was always friendly 


attention; an: 


and ready to join in their play and fun. 


14. ARUN 


Arun joined the nursery on the 11th of November, quite 
late in the session. He was two anda half years old then. He 
was an only child and lived with his parents and paternal grand- 
parents. He was also quite attached to his maternal grandparents 
whom he used to visit frequently. At home, he kept company 
with the children of the neighbourhood with whom he played 
most of the time. ; 


He was brought to school on the first day by his mother 
who stayed there the whole day. He soon started playing, 
although by himself, while the other children played in the 
sandpit, on-the swings or with blocks. But he did not let his 
mother get out of his sight at any time. Even at lunch time he 
sat beside her, although he ate without any assistance. For 
about ten days his mother continued to stay in the nursery as 
he would not let her go away although he himself would keep on 
playing all the time without bothering her. On the 22nd, his 
mother went away after staying for an hour. At first he objected, 
but as he was quite absorbed in playing he allowed her to go. 
After that, for a full month, he would create a fuss and 
cry when left behind by his mothe or servant. After crying 
for some time he would start playing and forget all about it. 


During this term, that is, up to the 23rd of Decemter, he 
did not sleep during resting time. Instead, he would keep doing 
something or the other while the other children rested. 


In those days, although he enjoyed playing by himself, yet 
ke was very touchy and easily irritable. He would start crying 
at the slightest provocation: for example, if some one only 
touched his things, or if he could not have his own way. ina 
large-group activity like playing on the swings, or if he was not 
able to get something which another child had. 
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He used to play a great deal, keeping himself engaged in 
one activity or another, and rarely si:ting passively or watching 
others, He usually played by himself, not caring much for the 
company of others, He did not eyen show much interest in the 
activities of others beyond casting a cursory glance at them. He 
liked to do things by himself and did not tolerate any inter- 
ference in his play. He would resist and retaliate, if not by 
hitting back or pushing, then by crying loudly. He was quite 
possessive, never sharing his things with anybody; on the other 
hand, he himself sometimes tried to take away the things of 


others. 


However, when he came back in January after a fortnight’s 
holidays, he had improved considerably. He did not cry in the 
mornings when left by his mother, but waved back to her cheer- 
fully. He also started sleeping or at least lying down with 
the rest of the children at rest time. He was also not as 
fussy during play as he used to be before. Although he was 
still very independent, preferzing to play by himself, yet he did 
not cry as quickly as before over small things. Instead, he had 
become hardier, hitting and pushing away the children who 
interfered with him. Even when the teachers asked him to 
desist from something, he would not pay attention unless it 
suited his whim. Never of his own accord did he come to them 
to be patted or praised, as some other children did. He was 
however, quite imitative. especially in imitating the exclamations 
and expressions of happiness of the other children and shouting 


and making noise with them. 


In his case. we find that it was his age which explained his 
initial social behaviour in the school. In children under three 
the ego is acquiring its first taste of independence. With the 
learning of walking and the development of speech, the child 
starts becoming independent of his parents. This gives rise to 
self-consciousness, the awareness of one’s individuality and of 
one’s difference from others. The child’s main struggle at this 
age lies in the preservation of his individuality and in the 
assertion of his rights as a distinct being. Hence he is strongly 
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egoistic and individualistic. In the nursery, therefore, he usually 
prefers to play by himself. Other people are valued only as a 
means to his own needs and interests. After his initial adjust- 
ment, Arun was gettingon very well in the nursery. He was 
always active, doing something or the other, but in a characterise 
tically independent manner albeit not in an unsocial way. 


15. RAJENDRA 


Rajendra joined the nursery on the 23rd of November. He 
was three years and ten months old then. He had a younger 
brother, one and a half years old. He liked his father more than 
his mother who had to spend most of her time looking after the 
younger child and of whom Rajendra was quite jealous. He was 
very fussy in his eating habits and bad a weak digestion. He 
was sent to the nursery because he was very shy and would rever 
come out before strangers. He did not even go out to play with 
the children of the neighbourhood. 


On the first day he was brought to school by his parents. 
His mother stayed with bim for about an hour, during which time 
he remained clinging to her even when she coaxed him to go out 
and play with the other children. He did not show any more 
interest in their play activities than just watching them play. 


On the second day he came with his servant who had to 
stay with him the whole day. He remained by his side all the 
time, just sitting passively and watching the children without 
showing much interest. 


On the third day he was left in the school by his father, 
and he cried for quite a while after he had gone. Thereafter he 
remained sitting passively all the time, crying in between and 
asking for his father. On the next day, too, he cried when his 
father left him, but after some time he went and sat in a corner 
of the sandpit a little away from the other children and started 
playing quietly. He did not show any awareness of others, be- 
ing entirely absorbed in himself. He was like this for a week— 
crying in the morning, then busying himself completely in his 
solitary play in the sandpit, never talking or showing any interest 
in others. When not playing. he would come and sit beside the 
teachers. His eyes would be often full of tears and he would ask 
repeatedly, «Will my father come soon ?”? On one or two days— 
the 6th and 7th December—he was worse than usual. He did 
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not play at all but just sat passively doing nothing; sometimes 
he would cry a little repeating his enquiry about his father. 


Then, on the 8th December, during the rest period, when 
the other children had gone to sleep, he sat outside with another 
new child; for the first time then he started talking to and play- 
ing with that child. They kept playing for some time quite 
nicely. After that, when the children had got up, he went out 
with them to hear some music being played near by. 


When he came to the nursery the next day he went straight 
to the sandpit and installed himself in his usual corner, just a 
little away from the other children. After some time, a couple of 
children came near him and he started playing with them., He 
talked to them and even laughed attimes. On the 9th December 
he came smiling to the school for the first time and immediately 
joined the large group which was noisily enjoying itself on the 
merry-go-round, But he left them soon after and went back to 
his usual place in the sandpit and started playing quietly all by 
himself. He kept himself busy the whole day, playing nicely 
with a few children who came and sat beside him. 


After that he started playing more and more with the 
children. Usually he never took the initiative in joining them. 
Only when somebody came to him would he play with them. 
While he played with others, he often talked and laughed, In 


the beginning, he was also quite submissive, seldom resisting or 


retaliating if anybody took away his things or even hit him, But 
very soon, ashe became more familiar with them, he became 
more ascendant and resisted any bullying or teasing. 


Yet, the time that he spent in playing with others ‘was 
much less compared to what he spent by himself. Even till the 
end of February he had not improved much, One day, for 
example, he was found Sitting all by himself in the hot afternoon 
sun in the sandpit, with his shoes and socks beside him, while 
the rest of the children were still in the room putting on their 
shoes after waking from their afternoon sleep. 
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Thus we find that Rajendra had great difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the school. Even after three months he had rarely, 
on his own, mixed with the children. As long as he was 
with them he appeared quite happy, chatting and laughing. 
But he still preferred to be by himself, away from others. This 
disinterestedness indicated some sort of deep resistance to the 
company of others. One cause for this resistance was found 
in his early history. When he was one year old, he was separated 
from his parents two or three times for long periods. His 
mother was in hospital while the father was posted at another 
place. During their absence he was put up with his grandparents 
who could not pay sufficient attention to him due to their own 
bad health. Thus, at a time when the child needed adult care 
and love most, Rajendra was deprived of it. A feeling of in- 
security was thus formed in him. The fear of losing his 
parents was always with him, and this prevented him from going 
out of the house to play with other children or going out any- 
where without his parents. It was this fear which caused so 
much difficulty when he came to school. He feared being left 


alone in a new place and among new people without his parents 


by his side. 


Added to this was another frustration—the fact that after 
being an only child he had to give this position to some one else, 
His mother’s attention, at least, was considerably distracted 
away from him. Even after three months in the nursery he 
was unable to feel and behave like the rest of the children, 
Later reports of the child, however, showed that he was im- 
proving in his social relations, though slowly. 


16. JANAK 


Janak joined the nursery on the 12th of Novrmber. She 
was three years and seven months old then, At home she had 
a baby sister about two months old, an uncle and an aunt, both 
about sixteen, and her parents. The mother was more indulgent 
than the father and the child was therefore more afraid of the 
latter. She was quite well behaved otherwise. 


On the first day Janak was accompanised to school by her 
mother, and she stayed by her mother’s side all the time watch- 
ing the other children, Once or twice she went to the sandpit 
to play for a few minutes, but came back again without evincing 
any interest in the other children, On the second day, her 
mother came and stayed with her for some time. She was com- 
pelled to stay in the school as she would not let her go, When 
her mother left her, she went to a teacher who was known to her 
at home, but she would not stop crying. She cried so much 
that after about two hours the teacher had to send her home. 


For the next eleven days she was just like that, crying 
most of the time and clinging to the teacher, She stopped only 
when she got tired of crying. Ifthe teacher went away some- 
where she would start crying. On the 24th November, about 
twelve days after she had been in the school, she did not cry so 
much, but she still kept clinging to the teacher all the time, not 
showing any interest in the other children and their play activi- 
ties. She would cry intermittently, wanting to go back to her 
mother. For three or four days she was like that, but onthe 
28th November she went out for the first time to the sandpit 
and played there for some time. She did not show any aversion 
to the children who were playing beside her, She chatted with 
them and let them join in her play. - 


After that she started playing more frequently with them. 
She was quite nice to them and not in any way aggressive or 
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possessive. She participated in their play quite actively. Some- 
times, she joined in a group activity led by some child imitating 
the movements of others with great fun. On the 8th December 
she was seen running after a small group of children without 
knowing where they were going. A typical example of her adjust- 
y be seen inan incident which occurred on the oth 
December. At first she tried to take away the swing from 


another child, but when sne was unsuccessful in this she left it 
After a few minutes she came to the same 


ment ma 


and gave it to her. 
girl and shared the swing With her. 


However, during all these days she showed quite an 
attachment to and a dependence on the teacher whom she knew. 
Although she did not stay by ber side all the time, yet if the 
teacher went away somewhere she would start crying. Very 
slowly, she became more independent, learning to do without 
her; but sometimes, even after she had become quite used to the 
school, she would show some reluctance to staying at school 
without her mother, clinging to her and crying when she went 
back. On the 20th December, after such a demonstration, she 
did not play or talk to anybody but remained passive and sullen, 
sitting near the teacher. The next day again she came crying to 
school, but after some time she was not as gloomy as the day 


before. 


when she came back to school in 


After the holidays, | 
January, she seemed to have improved considerably. She was 
behaving just like the other children, playing with them and 


talking to them, and she was not as dependent on the teacher as 


before. 

The reason for such deep feelings of anxiety on being left 
alone in the school and for her clinging to a familiar person was 
the presence of a feeling of insecurity. Its origin may be traced 
back to the time when she had felt suddenly neglected and 
deprived of her position when her baby sister was born, that is, 
only Jess than two months before the joined the nursery. She 
found her mother completely distracted away from her, giving 
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all her attention and time to the new baby. She had even to 
yield her privilege of sleeping with her mother at night to her 
new-born sister. While she was still in this bewildered and 
confused state, trying to adjust herself to the new state of things 
with all its accompanying frustration, jealousy and anger, she was 
forced to leave home and go to the completely strange environ- 
ment of the nursery. This added to her problem of adjustment 
as she had not yet recovered from the first shock when she was 
forced to face anew situation demanding much sacrifice and 
adjustment. It greatly increased her feelings of insecurity as she 
had become uncertain of her parents’ love and attention. 


However, as she gradually got used to the school, she 
recovered wholesomely from her second shock as is evident from 
her social behaviour towards others in the nursery. Her adjust- 
ment in the school was facilitated by the fact that she was still 
loved and cared for by her parents and by the presence of a 
teacher whom she knew. Her feelings of anxiety and insecurity, 
therefore, did not take long in disappearing and she soon became 
one of the sweetest and friendliest children in the nursery. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The case studies of these sixteen children in the nursery 
school show clearly the various types and stages of social develop- 
ment. They bring ovt the individual or personal as well 
character of socialization. The latter was 
evidenced when the progress of the whole group was considered. 
But studying each individual child brought out the fineness of 
differences in the nature and upbringing of children causing 
the variations in their social development. 


as the general 


The process of socialization, as it has been observed before, 
was the joint product of two main factors in the child’s 
environment—the home and the nursery school. The home 
prepares the foundation of ‘all social behaviour that develops 
subsequently, The nursery school—in the case of these children 
—was the next big factor in the development of their social 
behaviour, providing more and better opportunities for such 
development than is possible at home. It provided each child a 
group of his own contemporaries in which he had to make an effort 
to fit in. The self or the ego develops through social experience, 
as itis essentially a social structure. The bearings of social 
relationships on the development of the ego have been emphasized 
by all psychologists. In the words of Harvey and Sullivan, “The 
concept of interpersonal relationship ts essential to a theory of 
development in connection with anything that might be done 
at home or school or elsewhere to help achild change in whole- 
some ideas or attitudes towards the world or himself.” 


f the child begins soon after birth. From 
the very beginning of life strong ties are established even when 
the child is quite passive. They begin from his complete 
dependence on others and are dimly defined ia YE earliest 
experiences. They are taken for granted at a later time and are 
powerful influences aS long as he lives. It is these which form 
the background and the basis of his future social behaviour. 


The social life 0. 
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For example, if a child is always loved, accepted and approved, 
he will view the world in similar terms. As one respects oneself, 
SO one can respect others, There is a close relationship between 
one’s attitudes towards oneself and one’s attitudes towards others. 
The predominant attitude of others towards one helps to build 
one’s own attitude towards oneself. For example, if the 
Predominant attitude of significant persons has been hostility, 
dissatisfaction and disapproval—as in the case of unwanted and 
rejected children—the child will eventually acquire a similar 
attitude towards himself. The self, according to Sullivan, is 
made up of reflected appraisals. By helping or blocking, the 
parents and other significant Persons in the child’s life provide 
the source of the material which is built into the self-dynamics. 
The experiences thus worked by the attitude of significant 
persons are incorporated into the self, 


The characteristics of social behaviour in the early months 
of the life of children have been studied by a number of 
Psychologists, and some of their findings are highly significant 
According to Bridges, interest in other children may be formed 
as early as four to five months, According to Hurlock, social 
behaviour begins when a child begins to distinguish between 
Persons and objects. At about four to five months a baby may 
smile at another or show attentive interest in the crying of 
another. Social reactions towards others, however, develop 
rapidly in the second year when a child begins to learn to walk 
and talk. Some of the chief social reactions found at this age 
may be noted. Imitation is one of them. In order to become 
a part of the group, children imitate the people round them— 
other children as well as adults, Rivalry is another reaction 
and has fer its goal the attention and affection of adults. 


The attitude of young children towards adults has been 
studied by Bridges. At the age of two, a child js dependent and 
passive and relies on adult assistance and affection. 


This finding was also observed in the 


Present study. These 
youngsters never did their own work and 


had to be assisted in 
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their meals, in putting on their shoes, and even i 
some of their activities. The main characteristi 
play behaviour was their tendency to play by th 
than with others in a mutual, co-operative activity 


willed: they were more possessive and indulged in temper 
tantrums more than their elders, Other studies of this age 
group, such as those by Bubler and Parten, also show similar 
findings: the children engage chiefly in solitary play and resist 
the advances of other children more than the older children do. 
In their parallel play, even when they are playing with some 
materials as in the sandpit or with blocks, there is not much inter- 
action. The cnly contact with others consists in imitating, 
watching or taking away the playthings of others. Evidence of 
organized activity was.not found until the age of three. 


When the children come to the nutsery for the first time 
they do not immediately become a part of the group, nor 
do a number of children brought together for the first time 
really constitute a group in the psychological sense. When left 
to themselves to play and move about freely, they behave simply 
as a number of individuals, each mainly concerned with bis own 
immediate ends or purposes. Those ends may cut across or 
chime in with the pursuits of others. The direct attitude of any 
given child to any or all of his companions may be either friendly 
or hostile. But even when he is friendly, he will not look upon 
others as individuals, as ends in themselyes, but rather as means 
to serve his own particular interests. Piaget has called this 
primary situation egocentricism, that is, a recognition of the 
presence of others but not of their personalities or independent 
purposes. The child needs and uses others for his own purpose 
and satisfaction. Two main characteristics can be observed in 
this egocentric attitude manifested in the child’s play activity: 
one, the child’s play is marked by his own fantasies, and two, he 
tends to limit the play of other children Ly doing everything 
himself, This attitude dapends partly on the child’s age and 
partly on his previous experiences. For example, it is typical of 
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children under four. According to Susan Issacs, in this primary 

í phase the children are found to be just acollection of individual 

(fantasies. When in the course of play these phantasies happen 

ii overlap, they give rise to common activity and thus weld the 
players into a group. As the children getto know each other, 
such mutual adaptation of fantasits occurs more and more often. 
They gain the experience of doing things together and discover 
the benefits and delights of mutual support, not only in imagina- 
tive play but also in real achievement. 


Being within a peer-group as an integral part of it has 
other far-reaching consequences on the personality of a child. 
The group provides a feeling of security which its members need 
badly since they are required to stay away from their parents, 
particularly in the beginning of their life at school. This feeling 
expresses itself in the desire to belong to the group, thus advanc- 
ing the progress in socialization. 


Susan Isaacs, in her study of nursery children, has shown, 
with a psycho-analytic touch, the deeper changes that are brought 
about in the personality of the child. His peer group gives the 
child an opportunity to free himself from his suppressed conflicts 


and tensions using the other children and eyen the teachers as 


the objects of displacement. All his varied emotions towards 


his parents can be directed on to other grown-ups. By this 
diffusion of feeling, the intensity of his emotions is gradually 
lessened. As his world widens beyond his Parents, they cease 
to fill it completely for him, and his feelings towards them 
become more manageable. This explains the child’s growing 
independence after joining school. 


The same process of displacement and splitting of ambiya- 
lent feelings occurs in the child’s relations to other children. The 
child’s initial fear of and hostility towards other children as 
potential rivals are lessened in intensity by the diffusion of his 
feelings over the large number of his companions so that he be- 
comes emotionally less dependent upon ony one playmate. His 
primary aggression is turned outwards, away from his immediate 
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family group to other groups who can be safely acknowledged as 
rivals to him. With the younger children, the particular 
‘enemies’ will vary from occasion to occasion, but these situations 
gradually become stabilized in the organized rivalries of games 
and sports and other social activities. 


The child, moreover, discovers that other children can join 
with him, not only against other rivals but even against the 
grown-ups. The comradeship of other children, and the support 
which it gives against the child's deepest anxieties in relation 
to his parents, isan enormous help to him in developing con- 
fidence and security with grown-ups. This support is felt not 
only against his real parents but more significantly against his 
internalized parents, that is, the child’s superego. What the 
group does together can be done safely by him. This explains 
the increasing tendency of children to be with the group than 
by themselves. “If other children can do something without 
punishment or danger, he too can do the same without any fear.” 
This sense of inner support which comes from the companionship 
of other children and from just being with the group is not 
only a great relief to psychic tension but also a precondition of 
the development of a sense of reality in the child’s actual rela- 
tions with adults. It is under the shelter of this alliance with 
his contemporaries that the child wins his first real independence 
from his parents and teachers whom he begins to see more 
clearly as they are. They cease to be the gods, giants or ogres 
they used to be to his childish imagination, 


Another great development which begins from the time a 
child begins to walk and talk is the growth of his sublimations, 
In the development of bodily poise and skill in the use of his 
hands for making and doing things is an expression of his 
fantasy life through modelling, drawing, story telling, dramatic 
play, ete: In the satisfaction of his curiosities about the real 
dhe is not only developing skill and gaining knowledge 
me time finding indirect satisfying expression 
ous wishes and aggressive impulses. These 
ities which come to fill a larger and a larger 


worl 
put also at the sa 
for his unconsci 
sublimatory activ 
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part in his life contribute a great deal to his social development 
through the deflection and diffusion of anxiety which these make 
possible. Itisa familiar observation that the children’s emo- 
tional relations with one another improve as their actual skills in 
creative activity and expression grow. This mode of deflecting 
emotions and allaying anxieties frees the mind from the 
consequent encounter of both adults and children, thus furthering 
the development of his sense of reality in all directions. 


Besides the influence of the peer group, the general 
atmosphere of the nursery, completely democratic in its set-up, 
also affects the personality ina favourable manner. The stable 
and steady environment of the nursery gives a corresponding 
feeling af stability to the children. The hustle and bustle of 
daily living is more confusing to children than to adults because 
they do not understand the reasons for it. Although there is 
a good deal of physical movement and activity for the children 
in the nursery school programme, yet the serene atmosphere of 
the nursery provides a mental serenity. From the time the 
child enters the school he is made to feel that the problems that 
he will encounter here are generally within his capacity and 
that he can deal with them successfully. Having learned this, 
he depends upon the justice and discipline of the school, knowing 
as he does that he will not meet with situations which are chaotic 
and confusing, He discovers that his lack of emotional control 
is not followed by punishment, that an emotional outburst is 
ineffective as a personal appeal to the adults about him and that 
his temper tantrums only result in disappointment and isolation. 


He also learns discipline, to a certain extent, by conform- 
ing and adapting himself to the routine of the school. Although 
the daily routine is more or less arbitrary, it provides for a large 
measure of freedom of choice and the requirements are all within 
the children’s abilities. Moreover, the consequences of non- 
conformity are consistent. In this way the child soon learns 
that conformity is not slavery and that it is not unpleasant. 
The nursery school equipment is so arranged that it makes its 

“free use possible for him without the fear of being forbidden 


g 
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to use it. The furniture, too, and the play materials are all for 
his use and adapted to his capacities. He finds that he requires 
little assistance from others and that he can use most of the 
equipment by himself. His legitimate desires can be satisfied 
through his own efforts and there is hardly any interference in 
their proper gratification. 


Lastly, the nursery school provides the child with abundant 
opportunities for learning to do things by himself by exploring 
and experimenting with the environment in which he is placed. 
Thus he has an opportunity to develop independence far more 
easily than at home. Having conformed to the few essential 
rules of the school, the child finds no limits set to his ingenuity 
and his manipulative activity. There is no prohibition as regards 
the use of materials except against destructiveness. There are 
no models or standards to be conformed to in his play with 
plasticine, sand or blocks. He is not hindered in developing his 
His social contacts are of his own choice: no 
with any other child, nor is he denied the 
opportunity of associating with any one he chooses. His own 
behaviour will determine whether he is accepted or not by others. 
In such an atmosphere of choice he develops an appreciation of 
his own capacities and achievements. He can compare his 
efforts with those of others but never on the basis of enforced 
competition. He can share his ideas with other children or with 
adults without fear of ridicule or inhibition. He can make his 
own rules for play and then break them. He can attempt to 
enforce these rules upon others, but his success will depend upon 
the degree of his persuasiveness. In this fashion the child 
becomes increasingly independent within the framework of an 
social community. 


own resources. 
child is forced to play 


active, pleasant 


In short, the effects of nursery school attendance upon the 


children were as follows : 
x, Increased participation in group activities and for- 
mation of social contacts; decrease in onlooker behavi- 


our and increase in self-activity. 


2, Growth in poise and self-possession; diminution of 
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shyness and self-consciousness in the presence of 
strangers, 


3. Lessening of dependence upon adults and decrease in 


Ta approyal-seeking behaviour. 
\ A z 3 : 
2 4. In most cases, improvement in routine habits and 


development of competence in eating, dressing, etc. 
resulting in increase in freedom of action, 


5. Development of social perception aud awareness of 
one’s status in the group resulting in behaviour in 
accordance with one’s thinking and esteem of one’s 
self in relation to others, 


One or two illustrations may help in clarifying this point. 
One child—a four year old— had been particularly aggressive and 
hostile to the rest of the group for some time. He used to play, 
but all by himself aloof from the others. When asked by the 
teacher as to why he didn’t play with the other children, he 
teplied that they fought with him and so he couldn’t play with 
them, Another instance to illustrate this point; when the 
children used to play at ‘wrestling’, the contestants were chosen 
by the teacher. Now it was observed many times that whena 
weaker child was matched against a Stronger one he generally 


refused to fight. A third illustration; some of the children used 


to hit each other in fun. Once, when this happened, the child 


who was hit turned back angrily to see who the offender was; 
but when the latter smiled back at her very pleasantly, she stared 


at him for a second but seeing him smiling she also started 
smiling. 


Yet, in spite of the influence that the nursery school exer- 
cises on the development of the Personality, it is the home where 
the foundations of all social behaviour are laid. It is the earliest 
experiences that a child has—from his birth until he comes out of 
the home to a nursery—which determine his Subsequent behavi- 
our. According to Susan Isaacs, the behaviour of children in a 
nursery school can be vitally linked, point by point, with the 
family situation. The adults in the nursery are always, in the 
first instance, responded to as parents, and the other children as 
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siblings. Feelings of jealousy, rivalry, hostility, etc. dieses 
nursery school playmates can be understood in terms of the 
child’s previous responses to the members of his family. The 
ambivalence of feeling which the child experiences towards his 
real parents in the earlier phases of development is directed 
towards the adults in the school and elsewhere. For the first 
few days, or even longer, the child clings to them for safety and 
libidinal satisfaction (particularly the three-year old) with scarce- 
ly less anxiety than when he clings to his mother. 


Sullivan has emphasized the role of the family—his parents 
and the other people with whom a child comes in contact—in the 
development of the self. “The self is made up of reflected 
appraisals,” By app:oval and disapproval, helping or blocking, 
parents or other significant persons in the chid’s life provide the 
source of material which is built into the self-dynamism. For 
example, a rejected child—a child who is not wanted or who has 
been neglected for some reason—feels very insecure because he 
the support on which he can rely. A young 
alone or receives little comfort or help 
is liable to grow up into a timid, fearful 


has lost his roots, 
child, who is often left 
when he most needs it, 
child who clings to adults. 


On the other hand, the deep sense of unworthiness, inferi- 
ority and inadequacy leads to another kind of compensation. 
The rejected child may make a psychological protest in the form 
of difficult behaviour by adopting a rebellious and defiant way. 
The child feels hated and responds by hating and turning his 
antagonism towards those who have rejected him. He feels 
deeply deprived and therefore steals whatever is symbolic of 
love, whatever he considers precious. In his unruly behaviour. 
the child tries to rid himself of his guilt feelings by masking 
others responsible for controlling his destructive impulses. This 
is the view held by A.H. Bowley and other eminent child 
psychologists. Bridges has listed anger, self-assertion and 
envy assome of the causes of aggression, Self-assertion, for 
example, gives a feeling of power in destroying the play ofa 


weaker child. 
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According to Susan Isaacs, for any aggression that seems to 
have no immediate cause, the child’s feelings of inferiority and 
anxiety are the underlying forces. The frustrations caused in 
the home are displaced and directed on to the nursery children. 
According to Bridges, even aggression that appears to be only in 
fun is a direct expression of the sadistic pleasure of attacking. 
Italso serves the function of disarming the person attacked, 
Persuading him that there is no harm in it and thus turning away 
his retaliation, But the very need of hitting, even in fun, shows 
the need to test out deep sadistic fantasies in real experiences, 


Another important cause of aggression is possessiveness— 
the urge to own an object or to have an exclusive use of it. In 
a place where there is only one object of its kind (for example, a 
tricycle in the nursery) or an insufficient number forthe group, 
this type of behaviour is frequently observed. 


Several underlying motives can be discovered for it. 
Evidently, it enhances the feeling of selfhood. In young children 
who are just beginning to talk, the words ‘me’ and ‘mine’ indicate 
the growing consciousness of the ego. Possessiveness, according 
to Horace B. English, is thus just a behaviour aspect of the 
development of vocabulary. To acquire things for oneself seems 
to enhance the sense of selfhood, They are felt to be extensions 
of one’s self, for as William James has pointed out, ‘what is 
mine becomes a part of me.” Susan Isaacs has indicated the 
deeper causes for this, She traces its origin to the stage of 
breastfeeding. As food is the primary need of the infant as well 
as a source of pleasure for him, the desire to have the mother’s 
breast and ultimately to own it becomes impelling for him, 


Mere ‘having’ thus becomes for the child an end in itself beyond 
and after the stresses of infancy, 


Possessiveness in childhood is, therefore, something more 


than ownership in the usual sense of the term. It is often 
observed that even when a child does not need a toy he will 
not part with it when another child Wants it. On the other hand, 


once he has got it in his possession he will put it aside and will 
not use it or play with it, 
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According to Susan Isaacs, it involves a more complex 
motive than the direct wish for actual possession: it is sadistic. 
Besides the value of the coveted object, the other persons in the 
situation constitute an important element. Only a few objects, 
like focd when a child is hungry, have an intrinsic value. A 
thing is often desired simply because someone else also wants it, 
The motive of possession is here not an atomic psychological 
unit; it is essentially a social response and not merely a direct 
reaction to a physical object. Even in the least complicated. 
situation the actual wish to own can also be understood in terms 
of power or rather powerlessness, Only by possessing the desired 
object does the child feel secure. 


Rivalry is another cause: the fact that some one else has an 
object or wants it is sufficient to desire it for oneself. Not to 
have what others have, or as much, is to feel deprived of the 
love and attention of the person or persons who can give it. 
Psychoanalysis of children has shown that the child who does 
not get what others have been given (whether by their own 
playmates or by adults) suffers from a sense of exclusion not 
merely due to the actual denial of gifts and affection, but because 
he thinks a judgment of punishment in this manner has been 
pronounced upon him. 


When a child comes to a nursery, his initial hostility and 
strong egoism are, according to Bridges, due to a feeling of 
rivalry for the love of adults, chiefly of the parents. It isthe 
young child’s utter dependence upon the care and love of adults 
and his pressing need to possess them and their love that make 
the very presence of another child a threat to his life and love. 


These initial feelings of rivalry and hostility are found 
especially in only children and in those children who have just 


one younger sibling. 

The only children in this nursery were found to have a 
comparatively more dificult time in the beginning, as they 
were not used to such an environment before. The two main 
difficulties they experienced in the nursery were the presence 
of so many rivals and the comparative lack of attention of the 
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adults. They felt all the more insecure because they were 
left to their own resources for the first time. This explains 


their unduly aggressive and possessive behaviour in the first 
few weeks. 


This initial aggressive and hostile attitude, however, is 
according to Bridges, such a common and usual occurrence that 
it may be regarded asa normal process representing a definite 
stage in social development. A child who does not act in this 
way is slow in his social development. Pushing and hitting, at 
any rate, means a definite recognition of the presence of others 
and constitutes a step in advance of mere passivity. It indi- 
cates a greater freedom of feeling and action and not a constrict- 
ed emotionality. It presages an active and vigorous social life 
not long after. With actual communication with other children, 
a child’s original feelings of insecurity and inferiority, springing 
from an unconscious fantasy of the danger of exclusion and loss 
of love, are gradually modified and lessened. He feels that 
the other children may even become his allies against the adults, 
including his parents who appear to be such powerful arbiters 
of his life. Thus he begins to seek and enjoy the pleasures of 
companionship and togetherness with other children. 


Other causes of overt aggression may also be listed. One 
is the make-up and setting of the group and the kind and amount 
of teacher supervision, This factor has been experimentally 
discovered by Barker, Dembo and Lewin. 


A second is the make-up of the group in terms of the 
number of children and their age differences. Dawe and Green 
as well as Jersild and Marking have studied the factor of age 
differences in relation to the amount of quarrelling. They 
have found a consistent relationship between the two. Children 
from two to six years of age are more openly aggres, 


sive than 
children of an older age group. 


Athird factor is the socio-economic 


background of the 
children, studied by Jersild and Marking, > 


The friendly, co-operative behaviour which follows the 


è 
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initial aggression is a gradual process and also a personal thing 
varying with individual children and depending upon a number 
of factors. The child’s family relationships constitute the main 
factor. Inthe present study, some children were found to be 
very submissive and quiet in the beginning, but later on they 
became quite aggressive and bold. One explanation for such a 
development has been given by English: “In some cases at 
least, growth in socialization will result in a demand for more 
freedom and independence at home. If this demand is thwarted, 
there is very likely to be, in compensation, a development of 
over-aggression in the play ground.” This explanation seems 
to apply well in the case of some of the children in the C.I.E, 
nursery who showed such a behaviour development. Their 
increasing aggression at home was in direct correspondence to 
their suppression at home. 


As regards the children in whose case the nursery did not 
effect any improvement, it was evident that their emotional 
problems originating in the home were so deep-rooted that unless 
they were directly and individually tackled, the nursery influence 
would be relatively ineffective. As the proper and full signifi- 
cance of their problems was not adequately realized, the whole 
personality and particularly the social development of the 
children suffered in consequence. 


As regards the only children, something more may te 
added here, In the present study as well as in some other 
researches they were not found to be more maladjusted than 
children with siblings. The reason, as pointed out by English, is 
that ‘the causes are to be sought in certain concrete experiences 
and not in some abstract conditions ‘like ‘onlyness’. Many 
only children become quite socialized without much difficulty, 
This has been found not only in this study but in other studies 
as well, For example, English found that only children were 
not more maladjusted nor did they have greater personality 
difficulties than other children. 


Yet another factor in socialization is the development of 
speech and communicativeness. Communicativeness, especially 
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when the child begins schooling, indicates his interest in others 
and a desire to be friendly. Communicativeness, as such, is one 
of the first signs of a child’s progress in socialization. In the 
case of very small children, that is, those under three, their lack 
of vocabulary is one of the chief reasons for their being unsocial 
and individualistic. It was observed that a marked degree of 
improvement in social relations occurred when language mastery 
provided an efficient means of communication—when the child 
learnt to make verbal contacts with his companions in addition 
to mere physical contacts. On the other hand, it was noticed 
that children who talked very little were generally solitary even 
in group situations. A spurt in their linguistic development 
often facilitated their social contacts. A positive correlation 
between maturity of articulation and acceptable social behaviour 
as measured by the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behaviour Rating 
Schedule B was found in a study by J.P. Davis. According to 
her the factors which retard a child’s speech also retard his 
social development. Besides, the speech difficulty may, in itself, 
contribute to the retardation of social adjustment. In the 
present study, this was noted clearly in the case of one child 
who had been suffering from some speech defect and was not 
able to speak at all till the age of two and a half years, When 
she came to the nursery her speech was still not very clear and 
she had a difficult time in adapting herself to the school. 


In fine, it was observed that the Process of socialization in 
the C.I.E. nursery was the result of both home and school 
influences. The former had, not unexpectedly, 
influence not only on social behaviour but 
development of persorality. 


a much stronger 
also on the total 
The influence of the school served 
only to moderate the home influence and that too notin every 
case. It could not be more effective than it actually was because 
most of the children did not remain in the nurser 
Hardly any one of them stayed there for mo 
eight months. However, 


y long enough. 
re than seven or 
even in this short period most of the 
children who had no really serious emotional problems showed 
a rapid progress in their social development. 
be safely concluded that in the earl 
socialization a good nursery school can 
butory influence. 


It may therefore 
y stages of the process of 
bea very helpful contri- 
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